A Playwright’s Experiences 
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Mi contact with the stage began quite early in life — I used to take part in plays at 
school and college. I also adapted and translated plays and staged them, and I was 
associated with the Indian People’s Theatre Association for some time. Yet I took to writing 
plays much later in life. There was thus a gap of many years between my last contact with the 
stage and the first play I wrote. During this long interval many new developments had taken 
place in the theatre of which I was not aware, or only vaguely aware. Besides, in the 
intervening period, I had taken to writing short stories and novels, which are very different 
genres. 

At college I had taken part in realistic plays, in which the plot developed on its own 
without recourse to such external devices as song and dance sequences or comic interludes. 
Nor was the language like that of Parsi theatre — rhetorical, declamatory, replete with 
metaphors and political images. It was straightforward drama with a linear development, 
moving ahead on the strength of its own inner logic. This sort of drama had somehow stuck 
in my mind. 

So! adopted this form while writing my first full-length play, Hanush, in the mid-sixties. It 
posed many challenges, but I stuck to it in the belief that a realistically developed plot would 
convince the reader by its rational, logical development. Even if the plot was built around a 
hypothetical situation, once you accepted its premises, you were taken along convincingly. 
This partiality for realistic treatment still remains with me, deeply impressed as I am with the 
tealist plays of Western writers like Arthur Miller. . 

My play was well received when it was staged under the able direction of Rajinder Nath. 
Soon after Hanush, I wrote Kabira Khada Bazaar Mein, for which I drew heavily on my 
experience with IPTA. Here, too, my effort was to ensure a logical development of the plot, 
but while the play was being produced under M.K. Raina’s direction, many external devices 
were successfully used to enhance the dramatic effect. It was while writing Madhavi, based 
ona Mahabharata story, that I realized that the realistic approach could not meet the sabi 
of the story. While the first two plays, Hanush and Kabira, were relatively well-construc i 
Madhavi remained uneven in its development. Nemiji [Nemichandra Jain] was kind enough 
to take interest in the play and suggested some recasting of the plot, but I is _— 
grasp his suggestions. Besides, I could not see the defects myself, and so the : ay ee 
Weak in its joints. Yet I was not too discouraged, because the play still worke ediehigis 

When it came to Alamgir, a play woven round the conflict between or teanneal 
Aurangzeb, I virtually went astray. While writing Hanush, which also BOO & 10 
background, the basic material available to me was sparse, a bare framework. st 
the other hand, the material available was endless. And I hungrily went ranean ws eee 
notes, noting down factual details. Eventually, the factual arin a imagination was 
dominant that when it came to writing the play, the working Se adramatic situation. 
severely hampered. ] found myself arranging facts of history to 
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And the end result was a documentary play, not drama. While I should have given free rein 
to my creative imagination and given a new meaning to the facts of history, I allowed the 
facts to dominate me. A historical play is written not to teach history but to recreate history, 
to bring out its significance, its meaning. 

1 made the same mistake in handling the Jalianwala Bagh episode in my play Rang de 
Basanti Bala. Here, too, facts dominated the development of the play. However, in the 
satirical comedy Mujab, written for the National School of Drama, J was more relaxed and 
uninhibited in plot-construction, probably because it was a comedy; and comedy by its very 
nature develops in a relaxed atmosphere. This play was well received. 

My friend M.K. Raina, in a recent conversation, advised me to get out of the clutches of 
the realistic framework. “Break the line of logical development,” he said, “imaginative treatment 
is essential in all playwriting — historical, mythological or other”. Very sound advice. I too 
have come to realize that I have been giving undue importance to the rules of construction. 
A rigid observance of rules does more harm than good to a play. Loose construction is not 
such a horrid defect. It always conduces to a relaxed atmosphere in the playhouse. Our 
audiences enjoy a play better if it moves at a leisurely pace, allowing room for humour, 
repartee, irony and comments. A rigid framework, however well designed, does not stimulate 
the interest of spectators. 

Yet, in spite of all that is said and done, while one may break any number of rules in plot- 
construction, there are two parts of a play which to my mind are still inviolable, and no 
amount of license or liberty with the plot can minimize their importance. These are the climax 
and the dénouement. A play eventually succeeds or crumbles as the playwright handles 
these two integral parts of the play. There is no escape from them. The play must reach a 
climax, and the playwright must handle the situation resulting from the climax dramatically. If 
that is weak, the play will have no legs to stand on, whatever be its merits. 

: When I took to writing plays, J was strongly inclined towards straight drama. But I have 
since modified my opinion. Today, if lam asked to emphasize some of the essential requisites 
of good playwriting, 1 would list them as follows: an uninhibited approach to the subject- 
matter; unfettered use of one’s creative imagination: total identification and involvement 
with the subject-matter. Nothing is more harmful than a reticent, halting, defensive approach, 
or being constrained by the subject-matter, or being subservient to the rules of playwriting. 
Itis better to make mistakes by ignoring the rules than by strictly observing them, for if you 
observe them too closely, you are more likely to produce insipid stuff. 

That is as far as the lesson goes. Practising what is learnt is quite another matter. The 
habit of writing pure fiction for many years before writing plays was bound to have its effect. 
Perhaps the right approach would have been to revive my association with the stage. Ideally, 
the playwright should be closely and actively associated with the theatre. But I think sucha 
Prescription is a bit too harsh and discouraging. It is of course very legitimate to expect 9 
wnter to be well-acquainted with the theatre, but if he isn’t and yet has the audacity 10 
venture into the field, I would expect theatre people to take a more accommodating and 
helpful view of his work. If what the writer has written has any dramatic potential, and if with 
some modifications and adjustments the play can become stageworthy, please do not throw 
the manuscript into the waste-paper basket. Premchand’s Godan was a masterpiece of prose 
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fiction, but his play Karvala was weak. Even Tolstoy’s plays were weak compared to his 
Anna Karenina and other novels. And though Jayashankar Prasad wrote many verse plays, 
he largely ignored the requirements of the stage. Also, a weak play can still be eminently 
readable, and can even be regarded as good literature. My play Madhavi is weak in its joints 
but still makes stimulating reading, and has been translated into a few languages. 

What I would venture to suggest in this connection is that institutions like the National 
School of Drama, the Sri Ram Centre for Performing Arts, etc., should sct up core groups of 
qualified theatre workers to work on the plays submitted to them, and make them stageworthy, 
This is all the more necessary because there is a paucity of good plays, and theatre groups 
have to resort to putting up foreign plays in translation or adaptation. To some extent, this 
will help overcome the paucity of good plays from which all theatre groups suffer. Our stage 
is not in such a condition that it can attract writers to write exclusively for the theatre. Of 
course, we have some writers writing primarily for the theatre. But that is not enough. 
Despite the fact that more plays are staged today than in the past, the theatre has still not 
struck roots in our cultural life — I particularly have Delhi and the Hindi belt in mind. So it will 
be very helpful if such core groups are set up. After all, if Devendra Raj Ankur can present 
short stories on the stage in a form so close to dramatic presentation with such eminent 
success, and if Swadesh Deepak’s play Court Martial (the script of which Ranjit Kapoor is 
said to have worked on) has been a hit, I think much can be done to improve the quality of the 
work of our new playwrights. This will eventually enrich our repertoire. 

In one sense, the present situation is helpful to the growth of drama. Under the influence 
of dramatists like Brecht, the structure of the play has undergone a change. The old linear 
development has given way to a freer play-construction. There is a stress today on breaking 
the older forms of drama, and a lot of experimentation is going on. Here, too, there is scope for 
accommodating new plays which lend themselves to some sort of treatment in theatre. The 
environment for innovation and experiment is more stimulating today. It takes all kinds of 
plays to make a good theatre, and, I believe, all possibilities should be explored and all efforts 


encouraged. 


